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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1891. 


THE BIRDS OF NORFOLK. 

The Birds of Norfolk, with Remarks on their Habits, 
Migration, and Local Distribution. By Henry Steven¬ 
son, F.L.S. Continued by Thomas Southwell, F.Z.S. 
In 3 Vols. (Norwich and London : Gurney and Jackson, 
1866-90.) 

RIMACY among all works of its kind has every¬ 
where been accorded to the late Mr. Stevenson’s 
“ Birds of Norfolk,” from the appearance of its first volume 
so long ago as 1866. The second, which came out in 
1870, surpassed its predecessor in subjects of interest and 
happy treatment, so that great dismay naturally fell upon 
ornithologists when they came to learn about 1877 that 
the author’s health had given way, and that, though con¬ 
siderable advance had been made in the third volume, 
the prospect of the work being completed was imperilled. 
So matters remained until 1888, when his eyes were closed 
in death. Thanks to Mr. Southwell, the anticipated 
danger has been avoided. To him Mr. Stevenson’s 
papers were intrusted, and so admirably have they been 
used, that but for the narrow “ leads ” of the continuation, 
and the constant reference to Mr. Stevenson’s own notes, 
one could hardly detect the change of hand, for that of 
the continuator is just like that of the original, “ only 
more so ”—by which Americanism we mean to imply 
that the good qualities which especially distinguished the 
two earlier volumes of “ The Birds of Norfolk ” from other 
county ornithologies are intensified in that which ends 
the work. 

What these good qualities are may need some setting 
forth; but first is the command of his subject shown by 
each of these gentlemen. Too often it has been our lot, 
on taking up books of this kind, to find that whenever 
they depart from the mere catalogue the writer has a 
tendency to “slop over”—which tendency he generally 
obeys, and we are indulged consequently in matters 
which had far better be left to works which have not so 
limited a scope, It would be easy to name a local orni¬ 
thology in which the author thought it expedient to in¬ 
clude a somewhat elaborate description of each species 
mentioned—the descriptions being compiled from the 
standard authority on British birds ; while others profess 
to give a list of the whole British avifauna, leaving the 
species not found in the particular district to which the 
book relates without comment, and their less educated 
readers in bewilderment. Or, again, an author may fill 
his book with figures that rather caricature than represent 
the subjects of which he is writing. Mr. Stevenson and 
his follower have been far wiser. They take for granted 
that most of their readers will know or be able to find out 
what the species treated of are like, and they occupy the 
space thus saved with information much more to the 
point, and therefore of greater value. It may be said, 
and truly enough, that Norfolk is an exceptional county. 
It is not only proud of its birds and of its ornithologists, 
but it has two Museums that do it credit, and to journey 
either to Norwich or King’s Lynn is no great pilgrimage 
for any man or woman within its bounds to perform once 
a year or oftener. As regards local treasures, the Norwich 
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Museum stands probably first in Europe, certainly we 
have none like it elsewhere in Britain, for they consist in 
great part not merely of adventitious strangers from afar 
that have had the ill luck to be immolated on arrival in 
this inhospitable land (though of these there is good 
store), but of native examples of species which in old 
times inhabited the county, though long since driven 
hence by agricultural operations and the like. It is local 
specimens of this kind which are of real and not fanciful 
worth, though the ordinary “ collector” almost always over¬ 
looks the difference. In the present work it is made very 
plain to those who know how to read and can appreciate 
the carefully-written histories given by Mr. Stevenson and 
Mr. Southwell of species after species which once dwelt 
in Norfolk, or even yet occur there though in greatly re¬ 
duced numbers. These histories are often fascinating, 
and always have an interest which no information subse¬ 
quently collected is likely to lessen, for in the first place 
such information is chiefly traditional, so that some por¬ 
tion of it is lost with the death of every ancient inhabitant; 
and, though much has been saved by the inquiries and 
exertions of Mr. Stevenson and his friends, there is no 
doubt that much more would have been obtained had 
similar efforts been set on foot earlier. The extinction, 
as regards Norfolk, of several species which has taken 
place within the lifetime of men who yet survive is still 
very imperfectly understood, though there is a notable 
exception in the case of the Bustard ; but this bird from 
its grandeur and certain other qualities attracted unusual 
attention, at least in East Anglia, though not enough in 
other parts of England to enable anyone to give the 
details of its extirpation in such a way as they are 
given by the authors of this work. One would fain hope 
that the process of extermination has ceased, but that we 
believe cannot be, though it is plain, from much that is 
stated in the third and concluding volume of “ The Birds 
of Norfolk,” which we, in our present remarks, have in 
especial view, that it has been salutarily checked. In 
the excellent account of the Great Crested Grebe—or 
Loon, to use its common Norfolk name—which Mr. 
Stevenson wrote some thirty years ago, the extinction of 
that fine species was shown to be almost imminent, and 
certainly there was sufficient ground for entertaining the 
gloomy anticipations which therein will be found. But a 
few years after that time, the first of the several Bird 
Preservation Acts, which the Legislature -was induced to 
pass under the influence brought to bear by the Close 
Time Committee of the British Association, came into 
operation ; and this species, the ornament of so many of 
the meres and broad waters of Norfolk, was saved, as 
Mr. Southwell is able joyfully to record in his picturesque 
continuation of Mr. Stevenson’s mournful history. The 
Loon has even reappeared, he says, in some of the loca¬ 
lities from which it had long ago been shot down— 
to make ladies’ muffs, be it remembered. But this is 
not the only success of the Acts which he recounts. 
He does not hesitate to ascribe to recent legislation the 
establishment or re-establishment as regular and numer¬ 
ous breeders in the county of no fewer than four species 
of Duck, three of them at least being among those which 
are most highly esteemed for the table. Yet something 
is still wanting. All frequenters of the wilder and more 
desolate parts of our coasts in summer-time know the 
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rapture inspired by the sight of a company of Sea-Swallows 
or Terns as they pass along the shore with their graceful, 
dancing flight. Not so very long ago this delightful 
spectacle might be witnessed in numerous places, and 
there were many spots to which the observer might be 
led where he could, if so minded, be entertained for hours 
by watching their aerial evolutions, for these were the 
chosen homes of these beautiful and wholly harmless 
creatures. There, on secluded sand-hills, among the 
campion or the marram, could be found their nests, with 
the variously tinted and spotted eggs or the mottled 
down-clad young ; while on the bare shingle itself might 
be discovered by the trained eye the slight hollow con¬ 
taining the progeny of the smallest and most delicate 
species of the genus. In days anterior to the Close Time 
Acts these spots were commonly the scene of useless and 
brutal outrage on the part of the gun-bearing miscreant; 
and even now it is evident that their sequestered position 
tempts the person who miscalls himself a naturalist, but 
is generally a trafficker in “ plumes,” to deeds of blood 
which he would be ashamed to own in decent society. 
There is at present scarcely any kind of native bird that 
needs protection more strongly than the confiding Tern 
and all his kind. Its home is on the shore, which is free 
to all men—be they honest or murderers—and it enjoys 
none of the protection which the law of trespass affords 
to birds which nest on land belonging to some definite 
proprietor. It is plain, from the caution Mr. Southwell 
shows in not naming localities, that he believes, and we 
think with reason, the prolonged existence of Terns on 
the Norfolk coast to be perilous in the extreme. For 
ourselves, we cannot see why it should be in the power 
of any man—be he a blackguard or only a blockhead— 
to deprive his fellow-men of one of the most delicious 
sights of the sea-coast, simply because, by the common 
law of England, the foreshores are the property of the 
Crown, and he chooses to desecrate them for his own 
selfish purpose. 

Those who study this volume will, however, find in it 
much more than has been indicated by the preceding re¬ 
marks. The portions relating to Swans wall prove good 
reading to persons of many tastes. The Swans of Nor¬ 
folk, if not so widely known as its Turkeys, deserve as 
much celebrity, as those will admit who have eaten a 
fatted Cygnet from the St. Helen’s Swan-pit—the only 
Swan-pit, we believe, in England now in working order. 
Here we have a good description of it, and, more than 
that, an account of Swan-upping ( i.e . the taking up of the 
young Swans) on the Yare—a very much larger affair 
than that which attracts Londoners to the yearly Swan- 
upping on the Thames ; while the curious subject of 
Swan-marks, which has so many charms for the anti¬ 
quary, is duly if not exhaustively treated. Of more 
strictly ornithological interest, there is a valuable dis¬ 
sertation, by Mr. Stevenson, on that mysterious entity, 
the so-called “ Polish Swan ”—a subject on which Mr. 
Southwell was already a chief authority, as he was on that 
of decoys. The treatment of this last topic falling to his 
lot, he naturally refers his readers to his own papers—in 
the second edition of Lubbock’s “Fauna of Norfolk,” 
and in the second volume of the Transactions of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society—for the many 
particulars which it would have been useless here to repeat 
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An opinion has obtained among writers of local faunas 
that it is advantageous to draw up what they are pleased 
to designate a “strong list”—meaning thereby to enrol 
as many species in their work as by any excuse, and a 
liberal extension of the rules of evidence, they could 
possibly include. Our present authors have gone upon 
the very opposite plan, and assuredly it is the right one. 
Instead of welcoming on the slightest testimony every 
report of the appearance of a misguided straggler, these 
naturalists of Norfolk have not only required proof positive 
of the fact, but that its occurrence should be free from the 
taint of human complicity. Consequently, the list of so- 
called Norfolk birds has again and again been weeded of 
all weak members, and whatever be its number, which we 
have been no more careful to count than has Mr. South- 
well, it is obviously to be accepted without hesitation ; 
even stragglers from the Alps or the Antilles, like the 
Wall-Creeper and the Capped Petrel-—the latter being of 
more general than special interest—since, after the re¬ 
searches of Mr. Ober and Colonel Feilden, at its ancient 
homes in Dominica and Guadeloupe, there cannot be 
much doubt that it must belong to the category of extinct 
species like the Great Auk, the Labrador Duck, the 
Phillip-Island Nestor, and many others—while the 
former will always be remembered for the share which 
Gilbert White, of happy memory, took in certifying its 
first occurrence in England nearly one hundred years 
ago, and a facsimile of the drawing of two of its feathers 
sent to him by Robert Marsham is here given. 

We must not conclude our review without mentioning 
that this third volume of Mr. Stevenson’s work contains 
three beautiful plates by that unrivalled zoological artist, 
Mr. Wolf, whose labours have now, alas ! practically 
ceased, and these plates are enough to give the book an 
especial value. That representing the “ Gullery ” at 
Scoulton is a picture on which lovers of Nature will for 
ever fondly dwell. Clever sketches of similar scenes 
have before appeared ; but nothing of the kind approach¬ 
ing the accuracy, or what is called “ feeling,” has hitherto 
been published. 

The reviewer’s grumble, after all this [praise, must be 
finally stated. This work has three faults. It wants a 
map, showing the localities mentioned and indicating the 
natural districts of the county, so -well described in Mr. 
Stevenson’s introduction, and an index of the local 
names of the birds ; but worse than all, and absolutely 
destructive to its existence, the third volume is bound 
with •wire —wherefore let all buyers of it take warning, 
and get it out of its case as speedily as possible to save 
pages so well worth preserving from the effects of 
corrosion. 


SCIENCE WITHOUT TEARS. 

The Threshold of Science. By C. R. Alder Wright, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. (London: C. Griffin and Co., 1890.) 

T was hardly to be expected that a chemist of such 
scientific distinction as Dr. Alder Wright would 
undertake to produce a new edition of a well-known 
popular work entitled “The Magic of Science,” which rvas 
intended to amuse rather than to instruct its readers. It 
s therefore not surprising to find that, instead of pre- 
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